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GARRICK AND HIS CORRESPONDENCE.* 
(Continued. } 





Tue following (which was omitted in yesterday’s article) is a very 
dramatic note, as far as signature is concerned :— 
* Sunday Morning, May 1, 1745. 

‘ Sir,—I am very glad to hear you are better, and, if you dare 
venture out, shall be glad of your company at dinner. As you are 
an invalid, pray send me word what you can eat, and at what hour 
you will dine. I shall send to Tom (Dr Arne) to meet you, and 
am, Sir David, 

Your most humble friend and servant 
*To command till death, 
*Marcery PIncuwiFe.’ 
©To Mr Garrick, in the Great Piazza.’ 





Our next extract is from one of Mrs Cibber’s letters which agree- 
ably lets out an amiable trait in her character :— 


‘I despise your vanity, when you imagine my danger was as great 
from Mrs Copin, as your’s from Perkin Warbeck ; my rival met with 
disgrace the first night of her appearance; and my not naming her 
when I writ to you about Perkin was a piece of generosity scarcely 
to be met with in the female sex, for my rival was then dismissed 
the house. 1 think you are now silenced on this subject.’—P. 39. 


Several of Mrs Cibber’s letters are dated from Woodhay in Berk- 
Shire, where she seems occasionally to have gone to recruit her 
health and spirit, and to have lodged at a farm-house. The follow- 
ing is the conclusion of one of them :— 


‘If you design riding when you are here, why would you send 
back your horses? As for your man, you may put him in your 
aged he is the same I remember; a little crumpling won’t spoil 

im. The chaise shall meet you at Reading or Newbury, whichever 
_ choose; but am sorry [ cannot make a favour of it, as it will 

no manner of inconvenience. Don’t forget what the Prince of 
Hesse said to you at Ranelagh, for I shall expect every word from 
you. Bring fine weather, health and spirits with you, and stay a 
good while when you are here, and you will be the most welcome 
man alive. Believe me, 

‘ Your most sincere friend and humble servant, 
*S. Crpeer. 
* My mother is very much your’s.’ 
*To Mr David Garrick, at a Periwig Maker's, the corner of 
the Great Piazza, Covent Gardea, London’ 


We make our quotations in chronological order, as we go 
through the book. At page 54 is a letter from Foote, complaining 
that Woodward intended to dress at him in a comedy, and threaten, 
ing retaliation. It ends with the following mean postscript :— 


‘ If your boxkeeper for the future returns my name, he will cheat 
you of a sum not very contemptible to you, viz. five shillings.’ 


Garrick writes a good answer about Woodward, and a passage | 
| 


about the five shillings little better than Foote’s :— 


* If you really imagine, as you politely insinuate, that I have so 
great a regard for five shillings, sure then my giving you the liberty 
of the house was still a greater favour, and therefore [ wonder, or 
rather IT do not wonder, that you should make me such a return 
for it; however, to convince you that you are a little mistaken in 
that particular, [ promise you, if the wormiweood farce you mention 
m terrorem should not prove so entertaining or beneficial as you 
imagine, that I will pay to you, or to your order, the aforesaid sum 
of five shillings, whenever you shall call or send for it.’ 


The editor has a just note upon this squabble :— 


_ To see the general mimic, Foote, shrinking from Woodward's 
iatended exhibition of him, would be only pitiable did he not 
threaten as well as remonstrate. The great humourist never dis- 
covered that he had himself lived in what he calls a “ state of 


* The Private Correspondence of David Garrick with the most Cele- 
brated Persons of his Time ; now first published from the Originals, and 
illustrated with Notes anda New Biographical Memoir of Garrick. In 
2 vols. dto. vol, 1. pp. 660, Colburn and Bentley. 








nature,”’ that is of satirical warfare with society during his whole 
public existence. 

‘ Garrick should not have retorted the miserable five shillings on 
this occasion.’—P, 54. 


Foote, like all inhuman satirists of his description, was ill able to 
bear the treatment he gave others, and like many of them, he got 
paid fifty-fold at last, and is supposed to have died of a broken 
heart. His fate ought to be a warning to such half-human beings, 
how they reckon too long upon the patience of their betters. Foote 
was a man of wit, and wrote capital miniature comedies,—miniature 
in more senses than one; but he was a bad man with a bad face (as 
anybody may see who] can procure the pleasure, of visiting Mr 
Mathews’s theatrical gallery.) 

Warburton, a man of great powers, though overvalued by the: 
editor of this book, is among the correspondents of Garrick. He 
writes to him about plays, and became extremely intimate with him 
yet appears never to have seen him upon the stage! This was one 
of his practical paradoxes,—one of the privileges he took upon 
himself, as a man who was to be a proud priest in all that suited 
him, and a philosopher in his closet. 

Another, and super-abundant correspondent, is Arthur Murphy, 
one of the princes of mediocrity; and an impudent prince he was. 
Garrick took him for a genius, and was too kind to him. His 
querulous disposition, his eternal petulance and pretensions, render 
the letters that are here preserved, some of the most disgusting we 
ever saw. He was one of those tiresome people, who from com- 
plexional irritability, an over-weening notion of what they can do, 
and an unconscious sense of the disagreeableness of their character, 
are always fancying that people ‘mean something,’ and torturing 
them into explanations where there is nothing to explain, and sooth- 
ings and satisfactions where they deserve neither. Murphy was a 
valuable writer for the stage, and has shewn what amusing comedies 
may be made out of plot and stage tact, with scarcely anything else 
to recommend them. We remember seeing him about the streets 
in our boyhood,—an old man with a harsh face, in the coat and bag- 
wig of the last century. We shall not trouble the reader with any 
of his letters. 

Garrick does not cut a good figure in the following correspond- 
ence with Dodsley. He had rejected Dodsley’s play, and then 
performed one of his most popular characters on the night of its 
performance at another house. Dodsley, who had been a footman, 
and we believe, was never thought wanting in civility when he rose 
in life, certainly not in a liberal remembrance of his former humble 
station, should have been excused his irritation in the present 


| instance, and not have been treated in this master-of-the-house style, 


either in Garrick’s first letter or his second. The second is really 
in the upstart tone, of which it accuses Dodsley :— 


*MR GARRICK TO MR R. DODSLEY. 

* Dear Sir,—I most sincerely congratulate you upon your success 
last night. I heard with much concern, that some of your friends, 
particularly Mr Melmoth, was angry with me for playing the Busy 
Body against your tragedy ; this, 1 think, is very hard upon me, for 
[ am certain your house was very far from receiving any injury from 
ours—however, if you will call upon me, and let me know how I 
can support your interest without absolutely giving up my own, I 
will do it; for whatever you or your friends may think, 

‘ IT am, most sincerely, 
© Your well-wisher and humble servant, 
‘Davin Garrick.’ 
‘Endorsed, “ My first letter to Dodsley.”’ 
‘MR R. DODSLEY TO MR GARRICK. 

‘Sir,—I thank you for your compliments on the success of 

Cleone, and could have wished you had thought proper to put in my 
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power, to have thanked you for contributing towards it ; but I think 
it is not now in your power to redress the injury yon have done me. 
You know full well, that profit was but my second motive for bring- | 
ing out this piece on the stage, and you have taken effectual care to | 
nip its reputation in the bud, by preventing the town, as far as lay in | 
your power, from attending to it. As to my proposing any means | 
in which you can now be of service to me, I hope you do not think | 
that after what has passed, I can possibly bring myself to ask a | 
favour of you. In short, if your behaviour to me has been right, I | 
see no cause you have to be concerned about it ; if wrong, why was 
it? Iam certain, I gave you no provocation for it. 
leave it on yourself to pursue what measures you may think most 
consistent with your own reputation; as to mine, you have cer- 
tainly done all you could to lessen it. However, I beg you will 
‘believe it is with some regret I feel I cannot subscribe myself with 
that cordiality I have always wished to be, Sir, 
* Your friend and servant, 

*R. Dopsuey.’ 

‘MR GARRICK TO MR R, DODSLEY. 

‘Master Rosert Dopstey,—When J first read your peevish 
answer to my well-meant proposal to you, I was much disturbed at 
it—but when I considered that some minds cannot bear the smallest 

tion of success, I most sincerely pitied you ; and when I found, 





in the same letter, that you were most graciously pleased to dismiss | 


me your acquaintance; I could not but confess so apparent an 
obligation, and am with due acknowledgment, 
* Master Robert Dodsley, 
‘Your most obliged, 
* Davip Garrick.’ 


* Endorsed, ‘‘ My answer to Master Robert Dodstey.” ’ 

At p. 95, is a letter from Dr Robertson, presenting a copy of his 
History of Scotland, and concluding with the following pleasant 
piece of gallantry towards Mrs Garrick :— 


*T beg leave to offer my most respectful compliments to Mrs 
Garrick, with whom, as | am a parson and a married man, and at 
four hundred miles distance, I may acknowledge even to you, that 
I am much in love. I am nevertheless with great respect and 
esteem, Sir, 

* Your most obedieat and most humble servant, 
*Wittiam Ropertson.’ 


The foilowing lively letter from ‘that fine genius, Dr Arne’ (as 
the editor truly calls him) shews us that ‘rows’ in the pit seventy 
years ago were the same as they are now. It concludes with a 
strange, aud as it must appear to everybody who has seen Mrs 
Cibber’s. intimacy with Garrick, very unwarrantable complamt 
against Garrick, whose answer, to complete the business, is 
subjoined :-— 

‘DR T. A. ARNE TO MR GARRICK. 


*Sin,—The oceasioa of my treubling you with this arises from a 
wicked report made by some busy Argus, who having an hundred 
eyes, and but one of them honest, had ninety-nine too many. 

' § Mrs Cibber not a little amazed me when she told me I was 
charged by you with hissing Master Norris, or at least, with holding 
my, head down in an odd position, whenever he was hissed. 

*Sir,—I cannot remember whether my head was up or down, or 
inelining to one side or the other, but take. upon me positively to 
swear, that I never was so mean a rascal as to hiss the greatest 


spemy I ever had in the world, much less a young lad who never | 


offended me; who, I then thouvht, as I now think, deserved the 


kindest treatment imaginable ; being surprised as well as shocked to | 


hear and see the best singer in your company (Mr Vernon) though 
with some material defects, treated in so base and undeserved a 
manner. 


*] was so far from inclining to any such unbecoming behaviour, | 


that I was the only advocate he had, and kept all quiet about me, 
except a young boy of an officer, who said he did not care for the 
lad’s understanding music—that he squalled, and (by God!) he 
would hiss him. 


“I would not have gone to the performance for fear of sonie | 


scandal from those observing Pickthanks, had I not a friendship for 
Mr Stevens, the lawyer, and an intention to serve the lad; and was 
so unhappy when I came home that I could not eat my supper on 
his account. 

* Whoever told you that I showed any signs of disapprobation is 
a busy, lying scoundrel, which 1 am ready to assert to his face and 
answer the consequence. 

* ¥et, though neither I nor my small abilities in my profession, 
ner these of any person belonging to me, or in my interest, have 
ever received the smile of your favour, but on the contrary, have 
been greatly overlooked and discouraged on my account, [ have 
never failed in my respect to you, and still contiaue (in spite of ill- 
treatment) am admirer of your extraordinary talents, and 

‘Sir, your real humble servant, 
‘Tuomas AuGuSTINE ARNE.’ 


“MR GARRICK TO DR ARNE. 
* Stn —There are many mistakes in your letter: and first I did 
not charge you with hissing Master Norris; but when Mrs Cibber 





ke to me about this affair, I told her the truth, that you was 
Rated with being in the company of hissers, and though you might 
not hiss, the person averred that you were pleased, and laughed at 
the malcontents about you. I thought this affair of so little conse. 
quence, and so little willing am I to hear Pickthanks, as you politely 
call them, that I never spoke to the person who accused you. Mr 
Lacy did, and will inform you of the whole. When you know and 


| see the person in question, you may deliver your own messages, for 


I have too much to do to trouble myself about these matters, 
Your assertion, that neither you nor your ability, &c. have had a 


1 therefore | smile of favour from me, has no foundation; for everybody who 


knows me, knows that I have always given you your due as a man 
of genius; but, at the same time, I had no great reason to 
applaud your behaviour to me.  I[ never ill-treated a man of 
genius in my iife, and J was so far from returning ill-will towards 
you, that [ agreed, contrary to my judgment, and against all rules 
| of reason or policy, that you should make new prices at our theatre 
| for your oratorios. Therefore you will be much at a loss to particu- 
'larize the ill-treatment you mentioned; nor know I of any trans- 
actions between us, but your indulging us with an engagement with 
| Mr Faweett, when you entered into articles with the other house 
for Mr Brent. 

| * Lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

*D. Garrick? 

| §P.S. Tam in such a hurry, that you must excuse this scrawl.’ 


Among the most frequent correspondents of Garrick is one whom, 
in dipping into the work, we at first took for} the Dr Hoadly who 
wrote The Suspicious Husband, and we felt sorry for it, his letters 





| being full of the most flippant buffoonery, some of it in the coarsest 
| taste : and it appears there is more and worse, which has been 
omitted. This amazed us, and we knew not how to reconcile it 
| with our opinion of the dramatist, when it turned out that we had 
| been taking his brother Joho for hin. He seems to have had a 
hearty regard for Garrick, and to have been a good-natured man, 
though, considering the company he had allowed himself to keep 
with the Woffingtons and other friends of his correspondeat, he is 
singularty free m the use of his terms towards neighbours who 
resembled them. His levity and grossness are those of the worst kind, 
—a coarse, sensual, ricketty clergyman. He seems to have treated 
Garrick with all the secrets of his healthier and his sicklier hours, 
and the sweets of his medieine-chest. The great actor, we believe, 
was not alien from this kind of sympathy. Some very coarse stories 
of him are related in other works. But the age was not a refined 
one in matters of that sort. The Editor thinks it unaccountable 
that Benjamin and John Hoadly, ‘ both sons of a Bishop,’ should 
delight in the drama, and be the merry theatrical people they were. 
But the father, the celebrated Whig prelate, was a very cheerful, 
indulgent man; and if he had been otherwise, the sons would not 
have been hindered from becoming merry fellows. Perhaps they 
would have become ‘worse.’ Out of that sort of darkness is apt to 


break the "gayest light, by way of contradiction and refreshment. 





Fletcher, who, though he was a great poet, could write too much 
like one of the freest men of the towa, was the son of the Bishop 
| of London who attended the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, and 


who uttered that piece of brutality when her head was shewn to the 


spectators,—® So perish all Queen Elizabeth’s enemies.’ 


Here follows a passage or two of another Ictter from Mrs Cibber 
< >? 


whose account of the way in which she aud Mr Sloper and their 
daughter lived together, and the circumstance of its being dated 
twenty years after the one last quoted, furnish ample proof that she 


The truth 


is, that Theophilus had helped her to another and better marriage, 


must have had a sincere attachment to that gentleman. 


and she would seem to have agreed to consider it so :— 


* Woodhay, Oct. 3, 1765. 

‘ Dear Sir,—If I had followed my inclinations, I should have 
immediately returned you thanks for your most agreeable and kind 
letter, as 1 was then overfiowing with gratitude for the most flatter- 
ing commendation I ever had in ny life ; Lut as they unfortunately 
had the usual effect of all undeserved praises (that is, as they made 
me for some time as conceited as the devi!) I thought it best to 
reserve my acknowledgments till I was able to express myself like a 
reasonable creature. 

‘You cannot imagine how much we are obliged to you, and 
sweet Mrs Garrick, for your kind attentions of looking upon us at 
Woodhay. To be sure, this is uot the right season of the year to 
shew the lions, But let things make what appearance they will 
without doors, I believe I may say, without vanity, true sit and 
humovr reign within ; and what is very extraordinary (though there 
are three of us) it will be exceedingly difficult to decide who is the 
most agreeable. Our common way of passing our time is in lively 
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jokes, smart repartees, &c.: we have it at our fingers’ ends, and 
are not only witty ourselves, but as Falstaff says, are the cause of 
wit in others. My very parrot is the wonder of the time! equally 
excellent is the sock or buskin, and when you come, snall cut a joke 


onend. As I hope to be saved! I have taught him to speak tra- 

We have many other agreeable entertainments here, too 
tedious to mention, but they are all at your service. itis Sas a ia 
Mr Sloper and my daughter’s best compliments wait on Mrs Gar- 
rick and you. 

P.S. I hope you remember that I have lost poor little swivel- 
eye, that was blind, and also that you promised me a dog that 
could see. If Biddzy has any children, I should be infinitely ob- 
liged to Mrs Garrick and you, if you would be so good as to spare 
me one.’ 

When Mrs Cibber was in town, she lived, successively, during the 
progress of their correspondence, in Craven street, Golden square, 
and Scotland yard, in which last place she died on the 31st of | 
January, two years after the date of the above letter. These dates | 
and addresses will not be uninteresting to theatrical readers. She 
calls the house she occupied in Golden square the ‘ Centre House.’ | 
The perruquier’s at which Garrick is mentioned as lodging, in one 
of the early letters, was the corner house of the Piazza and James | 
street. He lived before in Mansfield street (Gioodman’s fields) and | 
King street, Covent garden (where Arne and Mrs Cibber were born) ; 
and afterwards in Southampton street (Strand) and the Adelphi. 


‘Mr Garrick,’ says the Editor, ‘ resided through life constantly | 





near the play-house. ‘There was a fondness for him in this neigh- 

bourhood, that, as he passed it, darted electrically from shop to shup ; 
and his name was oftener resounded in Covent garden than that of | 
‘any other human being.’—This is a lively description, and might | 
appear excessive; but we have no doubt it is true. 


}t makes us | 
fancy the sprightly and great actor passing the shops, and eagerly 
recognized as he went, the exclamation of his name accompanying 
the recognition. The neighbourhood had indeed every reason to | 
be fond of him, both of pleasure and profit. 
[To be coutinued.] 


Se 


' CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Epvucation (says Montaigne) ought to be carried on with a mild 
severity, not like our modern pedagogues, who instead of alluring 
children to their learning, frighten them with nothing but rods and 
ferules, horror and cruelty. Away with this foree—this violence ! 
There is nothing, in my opinion, so much cows and stupifies a lad | 
of a good disposition. If you desire that he should be afraid of | 
shame. and chastisement, do not harden him to them. Iaure him, as | 
much as you will, to sweat and cold, to wind and sun, and to dan- | 
gers that he ought to despise. Wean him from ail effeminacy in 

clothes and bedding, in eating and in drinking. Use him to every | 
thing, that he may not be a rake and a fop, but a hale strong lad. 

But most of our schools are really so many cages, in which youth 

are shut up as prisoners, who are therein taught to be debauched by 

being punished before they are so. Do but go thither just as their 

exercises are over, you hear nothing but the cries of children under 

the smart of correction, and the bellowing noise of the master drunk 

with passion! How can such tender timorous souls be tempted to - 
love their lesson by such ruby-faced guides, with wrath in their 
aspects and the scourge in their hands’ A wicked and pernicious 
form of proceeding! Add to this a very good observation of Quin- 
tilian,—that such an imperious authority is attended with dangerous 
consequences—and in particular he alludes to our method of chas- 
tisement. How much more decent would it be to see the forms | 
which the boys sit on strewed with flowers and green leaves than 

with the bloody twigs of birch! I should chuse to have the pic- | 
tures of joy and gladness in the schools, together with Flora and 

the Graces, as the philosopher Spausippus had in his, that where | 
their profit is, there might be their pleasure. There is nothing like | 
alluring the appetite and affection of the young learners, otherwise 
they turn out only as so many asses laden with books. 














LESSONS IN BOXING. 
A Scoren farmer, celebrated in his neighbourhood for his immense 
strength and skill in all athletic exercises, very frequently had the 
pleasure of fighting people who, led by curiosity, came to try if they 
could settle him or not. Lord D., a great pugilistic amateur, had 


come from London on purpose to fight the athletic Scot. The 
ter was working in an enclosure at a little distance from his 


house when the noble Lord arrived. His Lordship having tied his 





horse to a tree, addressed the farmer. ‘ Friend, I have heard talk 
a great deal of you, and I’ve come a long way to see which of us 
two is the best wrestler.” The Scotchman without answering, 
seized the noble Lord by the middle of his body, pitched him over 
the hedge, and then set about working again. When his Lordship 
had got up, ‘ Well,’ said the farmer, ‘ have you any thing more to 
say tome?” ‘No,’ replied his Lordship, ‘but perhaps you’d be 
good enoagh to throw me my horse.’ (This anecdote reminds us 
of a story we heard once of a great amateur in boxing, who hearing 
a certain pugilist much talked of, went to call upon him in the 
country. Having come to his house, and being ushered into the 
presence, he requested the hero to fight him, as he hoped that by 
boxing with a scientific man he might get a little more knowledge 
of the art. They immediately set to, and the amateur got a thorough 
drubbing. ‘ Well this is fine, upon my life,’ said he, ‘ just another 
bout.’ They went at it again, and the result was the same. ‘ I tell 
you what,’ said he, addressing our Hero of the Ring, ‘I like your 
manner of fighting so very much, and see that by a little study with 
you I shall so greatly improve myself, that if you’ve no objection, 
I’ll make it worth your while to thrash me every day.”} 





A WIFE EXTEMPORE. 


Nor many years ago a young farrier fell in love with a girl who was 
a mantua-maker, and after a courtship of no great duration made 
her proposals of marriage, which were accepted. A notary was 
sent for, and the contract drawn up. One of the articles of it, how- 
ever, happened to displease the future wife, who begam to complain 
and make a noise, while the husband (seeing the temper of the lady) 
coolly took her by the arm and turned her out of his house, telling 
her he would have nothing to do with so wicked a woman. The 
notary complained of having had his labour for nothing; .‘ Wait a 
minute, my good Sir,’ replied the bridegroom, ‘I’m going to see if 
I can’t find another woman.’ Qut he goes for the purpose, and 
having walked a little way on, he sees a servant, young and hand- 
some, sitting upon the step of adoor. ‘ Are you good-tempered ?” 
he asked her; ‘ O yes,’ she answered ; ‘ ask my mistress if I am 
not.’ ‘Are you prudent? ‘I never had a:lover im all my life.’ 
‘ Would you like to marry!’ ‘ Yes, if I could meet with a has- 
band that pleased me.’ ‘ How do you like me?’ * Very well. 
* Come along with'me then, the contract is made, and we’ll sign it 
directly.” ‘ Just wait a minute, while I put myself to rights.” ‘ O 
no, you’re very well as you are, besides the is waiting, By 
the bye, what’s your name?’ ‘ Isabelle.’ ‘And mine is Eloi; but 
let’s be off.’ They arrive together at the place, sign the contract, 
and some days afterwards the marriage was celebrated with all pos- 


| sible gaiety, and from that time till the date of this narration, says 


the historian, ‘ the tranquillity of their lives has neyer been dis- 
turbed by a quarrel.’ This anecdote has been dramatized for the 
Théatre des Variétés at Paris. 


NIEMCEWICZ, THE POLISH POET. 


THis eminent man has just arrived in London. He was named, 
when scarcely twenty, deputy from one of the districts of Courland, 
and was one of the most active members of that Diet, which by the 
Constitution of 1790, attempted to restore the ancient glories of 
Poland. The part which he performed at that time established his 








| reputation on a very solid basis ; for, not content with lalouring to 


perfect the political institutions of his country, he aimed at making 
them the superstructure, resting en the perfection of moral opinions. 
In this his success has been great, whether as a public writer, or as 
one of the most exquisite of poets. Among other modes of instruc- 
tion, he essayed to blend political topics with the drama. The 
difficulties are immense, and the attempt has scarcely ever been 
made without being wearisome or offensively personal, Niemcewicz 
mastered these difficulties; and in a comedy celebrated throughout 
Poland, ‘'The Return of a Deputy to Nome,’ (Pomrot Posla), has 
exhibited a most animated picture of Polish habits and manners. 
He is also at the head of modern Polish writers by his tales. Thus 
distinguished at an early age, he might, without reproach, have 
devoted himself to his intellectual pursuits; but literary fame 
faded into insignificance when his country was in peril. As soon as 
Kosciusko had put himself at the head of the insurrection to resist 
the spoliation of the crowned anarchists, Niemcewicz joined the 
national standard, and was immediately selected as the friend and 
aide-e-camp of that illustrious patriot. ‘Throughout the whole of 
Kosciusko’s short. but brilliant career, the warrior poet was] his 
companion ; .and at that glorious, though unsuccessful struggle, 
which laid Poland prostrate at the feet of the invader, both fell. 
(in the fiell of Macizowice, after the battle, Kosciusko was found 
nearly dead, and his aide-de-camp by his side, desperately wounded. 
Notwithstanding the capitulation entered into at Warsaw by the 
Russian General-in-Chief, both these brave sufferers, accompanied 
by the most distinguished of their patriotic countrymen, such as 
Ignace Potocki, Matowski, and others, were consigned to the dun- 
geons of St Petersburg, where they groaned until the accession of 
Paul. Thousands of their favoured countrymen were sentto people 
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the deserts of Siberia. Released from his confinement, Kosciusko 
revisited America, where he had served during the revolutionary 
war. He was accompanied by Niemcewicz, who remained there 
until 1807, when Napoleon having reanimated the dormant spirit of 
Polish independence, he returned to his native country. On the 
restoration of Russian supremacy, the warrior, who had bled for 
his country,—the poet and historian, whose most eloquent effusions 
had been dedicated to her cause,—could not expect to be regarded 
with complacency; and he became the object of persecution. The 
day of the last revolution was his day of triumph:—he guided 
ee opinion ; and, by calming excited spirits, prevented excess 

om ‘staining the day-dawn of his country’s freedom. Since that 
event, he has been called to the senate in a way the most flattering 
that can be imagined. The Polish constitution requires that every 
senator should be a large landed proprietor. This Niemcewicz is not ; 
yet he was unanimously chosen a Castellan: he declined the honor 
in a discourse of splendid eloquence; but his resistance was una- 
vailing, for the Diet had resolved to break through ordinary rules 
to grace their ranks with a member whose life had been devoted to 
one sole object—Pontanp. [Abridged from the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, just published. We are sorry that the Polish Constitution 
requires every senator to be a ‘ large landed proprietor.’ These are 
the things that have hurt Poland in old times, and ought not to 
degrade her in new.] 





CHAT AND MISCELLANTES. 





ProvinciaL THEatRicats.—Theatricals are declining rapidly in 
the provinces, a result whict is attributed in part to the operation of the 
*€ star’? system, and in a stil! greater degree, perhaps, to the increased and 
increasing fondness for books and newspapers. Bris:ol, containing a popu- 
lation of 105,000 souls. is unable to support a separate theatrical establish- 
ment ; in consequence of which the Bath and Bristol theatres have been 
united under the management of Mr Bellamy. The company will perform 
at Bath and Bristol on alternate aights, travelling between the two cities in 
a fly van, or Thespian waggon. 


Roman Tueatres.—The Theatres in Rome are now conducted 
in a most arbitrary manner by an avaricious Director, and watched and 
controlled by a harsh police, having the power to inflict severe penalties, 
fines, and even imprisonment, for the slightest transgression. If a person 
is found with any description of weapon in the pit or gallery, he is liable to 
be sent for five years to the galleys! Yhe unfortunate Thespians are 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
HaymarkeEt.—The Goldsmith—Belles Have At Ye All—My Wi 
The Farmer. “a , y Wie oc My Placp. 


EnGLisuH Opera.—The Evil Eye—The Ticture —Old and Y =. 
ee uresque and Young—Wanted 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING 
GRATUITOUSLY TO THE PUBLIC. 


r Y rw4e 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Kennety’s Comedy of 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 
Eugenia, Miss Taylor. Laura, Mrs Humby. Mrs Bell, MrsT 
Susan, Mrs ‘Tl’. Hill. Admiral krauklyn, Mr W. i 
Charles Franklyn, Mr Vining. Billy Lackaday, Mr Harley. 

Sandford, Mr B. Taylor. Curtis, Mr Mulleney. Thomas, Mr Bishop. 
Between the Play and Farce, ‘ God save the King,’ and ‘ Rule Britannia,’ will be 
sung. After which, Handel’s Chorus of ‘ Welcome, welcome, mighty King a 
conclude with the Grand Coronation Anthem, with double Chorus. ea 


After which, the Rey. J. TowNveEyY’s Farce, in Two Acts, called 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Tayleure. Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. Hill 
Kitty, Mrs Humby. Lovell, Mr Cooper. ‘ 
i Duke’s Servant, Mr Vining. Freeman, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Harley. Tom, Mr Coveney. Philip, Mr Mulleney 


To-morrow, The Merchant of Venice; My Wife or My Place; and The Devil to 


Pay. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
ry r 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Peake’s New Romantic Musi¢al Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Baker. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex. 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 

After the First Piece, ‘ God save the King,’ and at the end of the Second, ‘ Rule 

Britannia,’ with full chorus. 
To which will be added, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
Peggy, Miss Pincott. 
Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. 


Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 





worse off, for should any of them use an expression not in the prompter’s 
book, or allow himself any indecent gesture, he is sent to the galleys for 
life! All applause or censure is forbidden, under pain of three months’ 
imprisonment, 


Dramatic Reaprinc.—Sinclair is rather remarkable for his dis- 


regard of the author’s punctuation ;—this sometimes occasions a laughable | 


blunder. In ‘* Rob Roy” he has to say, ‘* Rashleigh is my cousin ; bur, 
for what reason I am unable to divine, he is my bitierestenemy.”’ Sinclair 
renders it thus—‘* Rashleigh is my cousin, but for what reason I am unable 
to divine.” Another little error of his is equally amusing. In ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering,” Dandie Dinmont, in his drunkenness, declares he sees 
**two lights dancing yonder ;”" to which Bertram replies that he sees but 
one, and thatis steady. ‘The dialogue was lately delivered thus by Messrs 
Denham and Sinclair:—‘* Dandie.—I see a couple of lights yonder, 
dancing bonnily.”—‘* Bertram.—A couple! 1 see but two; and they are 
pretty steady.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Frencuman’s letter was very welcome, and we thank him for it. The 
name of Frenchman in these times is, of itself, pleasant to read; and 
we are proud to think any wearer of it our friend. 

We are obliged to R. M. for his classical translation ; but in scholarly 
matters our journal is compelled to be very brief. 

A We u-wisner complains, that there is no memorial of apy kind in the 
Temple Church Yard, to mark the spot where Goldsmith was buried. 

A Dairy Reaper informs us, that the piece at the Surrey Theatre entitled 
the False Key, is taken from a French melodrame entitled Le Forcat 
Liberé, 

S. E. who enqiires why in our comparative estimate of living composers, 
we omitted the names of Cramer, Onslow, Dr Crotch. and others, is 
informed, that we spoke only of such vocal composers for the stage and 
the oratorios, as were immediately and habitually before the public. 
Erratum.—In Yesterday's Theatrical, the words of ‘a demon,’ were omitted 


in the last line, which should have stood, ‘ with all the satistaction of a demon of 
the lowest order.’ 
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Just published, 
THE STAFF OFFICER ; 
ON, THE SULDIER OF FORTUNE. A Tale of Real Life. 

* The web of our life is ofa mingled yarn, good and ill together ; our virtues would 
be proud if our faults whipped them not, and our crimes would despair, if they 
were not cherished by our virtues.’ 

By OLIVER MOORE. In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

* We are prepared to admit that our extracts do not do justice to the work : the 
writer’s power is in discriminating female character ; but as he judiciously makes it 
develope itself by incident, to illustrate this would require scenes and pages to be 
transferred to our columns, Asa whole, this novel will be read with interest: it is 
light and pleasant; with many very natural scenes, many excellent and well-drawn 
characters, and without one line or word of affectation or pretence.’—Athenwum. 

Published by JAMES COCHRANE and Co. 11 Waterloo place. 





Published ozv8; Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden}; 


will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
To conclude with the Comic Operetta, called 
| THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; OR, ‘WHICH IS MY SON»? 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Mrs Keeley. 
Briefless, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Keeve. 
Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggins, Mr Salter. 


To-morrow, The Evil Eye ; A Temporary Loyal Effusion ; and Jonathan in England. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 

Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
jhomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill, 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. liab, Mr Tully. 

‘The King! Gud Bless Him!’ by Mr Edwin. 

After which, (4th time at this Theatre) the popular Interlude called 
A DEAD sSHOL. 

Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs Fitzwilliam, in which she will introduce ‘ Down the stream 
as cheerily,’ and ‘ Description of a Sunday Concert.’ Chatter, Miss Vincent, 
Captain Cannon, Mr Williams. Mr Hector Timid, Mr Vale. 


To conclude with, (4th time) a Melo-Dramatic Extravaganza, entitled 
THE ODD VOLUME; OR, THERE’S SPIRILE IN PUNCH. 


Signor Punchinello, Mr E. J. Parsloe. 


To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre; The False Key; and The Odd Volume. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
The Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Miss Coveney. Eloise, Miss Dix. Juana, Mrs Mangeon. 
Don Carlos, Mr Norton. Don Rimerez, Mr Attwood. 

Phelim, Mr Porteus. Plulip Philpotts, Mr Smith. Col. de Liason, Mr Green. 
At the End of the Comedietta, the Nitional Anthem of ‘ God save the King.’ 
After which, the Farcetta of 
REFORMATION. 

Miss Matilda Mainwayring, Miss Wells. Mary Mayflower, Mrs Mangeon. 
Dick Dashington, Mr Green. Mr Freelove, Mr Porteus. 
To conclude with O’Hara’s Burletta of 
DAS. 
Apollo, Miss Coveney. 
Mr Smith. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
The Musical Farce, called 
OF AGE TO-MORROW. 


Maria, Miss Forde. Frederick Baron Willinghurst, Mr J. Vining. 
And OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

Cosure THeatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent—The 
Orphan of Paris—The Wizard of the Glen. 

VauxHatt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 


Mercury, Mr Allcroft. 
Justice Midas, 























(to whom all books, and communications for the 


); sold by Onwuyy, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarpret; Witson, Royal Exchange; 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; Figtp, Air street, Piccadilly; MansH, 145 Oxford street; KENNeTH, Corner of Bow street ; ‘Turnour, Theatrical 


Agent, 10 Broad Court, Lon 
Corner of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Me 


g Acre ; LLoYb, 42 Frith street, Soho; Tomiinson, Library, Great Newport Street; Harris, Bow Street; T. Tiernay, 74 Drury Lane, 


gsrs C. and W. RerNe Lu, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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